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verse continually grows in quantity by new experiences that graft 
themselves upon the older mass; but these very new experiences 
often help the mass to a more consolidated form. 

These are the main features of a philosophy of pure experience. 
It has innumerable other aspects and arouses innumerable questions, 
but the points I have touched on seem enough to make an entering 
wedge. In my own mind such a philosophy harmonizes best with 
a radical pluralism, with novelty and indeterminism, moralism and 
theism, and with the 'humanism' lately sprung upon us by the 
Oxford and the Chicago schools. 3 I can not, however, be sure that 
all these doctrines are its necessary and indispensable allies. It pre- 
sents so many points of difference, both from the common sense 
and from the idealism that have made our philosophic language, that 
it is almost as difficult to state it as it is to think it out clearly, and if 
it is ever to grow into a respectable system, it will have to be built up 
by the contributions of many cooperating minds. It seems to me, 
as I said at the outset of this essay, that many minds are, in point 
of fact, now turning in a direction that points towards radical 
empiricism. If they are carried farther by my words, and if then 
they add their stronger voices to my feebler one, the publication of 
this essay will have been worth while. 



William James. 



Harvard University. 



THE MUTABILITY OF THE SELF. RESPONSIBILITY 
AND FREEDOM 



Sec. 1.— "Whilst we think," says Professor James, 1 "our brain 
changes, and like the aurora borealis, its whole internal equilibrium 
shifts with every pulse of change. The precise nature of the shift- 
ing at a given moment is the product of many factors. . . . But just 
as one of them certainly is the influence of outward objects on the 
sense organs during the moment, so is another certainly the very 
special susceptibility in which the organ has been left at that moment 
by all it has gone through in the past. Every brain state is partly 
determined by the nature of this entire past succession. It is out of 
the question, then, that any total brain-state should identically recur. 
Something like it may recur; but to suppose it to recur would be 
equivalent to the absurd admission that all the states that had inter- 

3 1 have said something of this latter alliance in an article entitled ' Human- 
ism and Truth,' in Mind, October, 1904. 
1 ' Psychology,' I., 234. 
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vened between its two appearances had been pure nonentities, and 
that the organ after their passage was exactly what it was before." 

I think that all neurologists will agree that this statement is 
sound. 

But if this is true of the activities in the brain, it is certainly as 
true of the activities in the nervous system taken as a whole; and 
this may be expressed in our terms by saying that no given neururgic 
pattern can ever recur ; i. e., each neururgic pattern must be a bran- 
new neururgic pattern. 

Sec. 2.— But if the theory of a thoroughgoing neururgic and 
noetic correspondence is valid, then we may make a corresponding 
statement in relation to the field of attention at least. "Each mo- 
ment of consciousness, ' ' says Bosanquet, 2 ' ' is full of a given complex 
of presentation, which passes away and can never be repeated with- 
out some difference." And so, again, Professor James, 3 "No state 
once gone can recur and be identical with what it was before." 
"Every thought we have of a given fact is, strictly speaking, unique, 
and only bears a resemblance of kind with our other thoughts of the 
same fact." 4 

I think that all psychologists will agree that this statement also 
is sound. 5 

But if this is true of that part of the noetic pattern which gives 
us the field of attention, then, if the views we are here presenting 
are valid, it must be true also of the noetic pattern as a whole ; 
and we may then say that, as no neururgic pattern can ever recur, 
so no noetic pattern can ever recur; — i. e., each noetic pattern must 
be a bran-new noetic pattern. 

Sec. 3.— But if this is true of each noetic pattern as a whole, then 
it must be true of its parts. If it is true of that part of the whole 
pattern which we call the field of attention— as we have above seen 
is acknowledged— then it must be true also of that part which I have 
called the field of inattention, unless we deny that the field of atten- 
tion and the field of inattention are fundamentally of the same nature. 

"We may say, then, that in each moment the field of inattention is 
a bran-new thing. And, if we assume that the field of inattention 
and the Self are the same and identical, as I have held in a previous 
article, then we are led to hold that the Self of each moment is unique. 
That no Self 'once gone can ever recur and be identical with what 
it was before.' That the Self of any individual man, in each mo- 
ment, is a bran-new Self. 

2 ' Essentials of Logic,' p. 74. 
3 ' Psychology,' I., p. 230. 
'Ibid., p. 233. 

5 Compare Shadworth Hodgson, ' Metaphysie of Experience,' I., p. 166; and 
Professor Eoyce, ' Outlines of Psychology,' p. 199, for similar statements. 
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Sec. 4.— I do not see how one can avoid this conclusion without 
denying the truth of the neurological and psychological statements 
above referred to, which are very generally accepted as valid; nor 
without showing that the various positions maintained in the previous 
papers of this series are invalid. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that much favorable evidence could 
be presented in favor of this conclusion, did space permit ; especially 
noteworthy being the fact that it enables the psychologist to give an 
adequate account of the changes and development of the characters 
of individual men as we observe them, which is impossible, in my 
view, if we hold that the Self is an unchangeable entity. 

Yet it must be agreed that this conclusion is quite incompatible 
with the conception of the Self held by the mass of intelligent men. 

In the remainder of this article I shall consider one important 
notion which is bound up in our minds with the conception of the 
Self as an unchangeable entity; viz., the doctrine of individual re- 
sponsibility; and shall attempt to show that it is possible to restate 
this doctrine in terms of the thesis here presented; and that in so 
doing we, at the same time, avoid formidable difficulties which under 
the current view arise in connection with the conception of the free- 
dom of the Self. 

II 

Sec. 5.— All men are practical before they are consciously rational. 
"We inherit or acquire habits of action which are followed without 
thought, and only later, when doubt arises as to the meaning or 
propriety of these habits of action, do we stop to question the ra- 
tionality of the acts to which they lead us. The doctrine of the indi- 
vidual's present responsibility for the acts of what we call the same 
individual in the past is without doubt an attempt to state the ration- 
ality of certain habitual actions of men, in relation to their fellow 
men, which were established in the race long before any clear theory 
of the nature of responsibility was gained. It is true that, coordi- 
nately with this purely objective consideration, we look within, and 
find within us the voice of conscience, which also tends to establish 
this conception; but it can scarcely be doubted that without any 
relation to this inward looking of the more highly developed man, 
the customs of punishing man for his deeds in the past, which were 
established in the earliest infancy of the race, must have led the 
early thinker to a conception of responsibility very similar to that 
which we find current to-day. 6 

8 It might be objected here that the maintenance of such a purely objective 
attitude as is here suggested in considering this subject is really impossible; 
that we can not account for the acts of men as objectively studied without 
taking into consideration the motives of the men; — that we would not be led 
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The common man looks upon the individual man's body to-day as 
the same as the body of like nature which existed yesterday; and 
thus it is most natural for him to think of the man's Self to-day as 
the same as his Self of yesterday. It has served him well also in 
practice to punish the body of the individual man to-day for the 
deeds of what he calls the same individual man in the past. So it 
has come about that all people with one accord consider it perfectly 
rational to discipline an individual on the basis of this assumption 
that the man 's Self is the same Self which was instrumental in pro- 
ducing the acts of his body in the past. 

Sec. 6.— This way of thinking leads to good practical results which 
are on the whole worked out into a fairly consistent rational system. 
But it must be granted that this rationality is not thoroughgoing; 
for in practice it has been found undesirable to carry out thoroughly 
our system of rewards and punishments as if the individual Self 
persisted from moment to moment; and we have therefore come to 
hold again as a matter of practical social value, that the individual 
man is responsible under certain conditions, while under other con- 
ditions he is not. 

The attempt to draw a line between responsible acts and irre- 
sponsible acts has led to rough and ready rules, which work well 
enough, to be sure, in ordinary cases, but which very evidently break 
down under the stress of the finer distinctions which have come into 
prominence in the highly developed life of to-day. The judgments 
of our law courts, and the teachings of our ethical leaders are fraught 
with inconsistencies in this regard of which it is not worth while here 
to give examples. 

Sec. 7.— But, beyond this, a very fundamental philosophical diffi- 
culty has arisen in the attempt to uphold the rationality of our pro- 
cedure in connection with the acceptance of this doctrine of respon- 
sibility, together with the notion of the immutability of the Self. 

to hold other men responsible for past acts did we not know the inner sense 
or responsibility for our own acts in the past. 

I am free to admit that this is true in connection with the developed notion 
of responsibility as we know it, and indeed that the early man might never have 
held his neighbor responsible had he not experienced within himself the germ 
of the sense of obligation. On the other hand, it seems certain that this inward 
sense of responsibility, as we know it, could not have developed to be what 
it is, had not the application of this sense of our own responsibility to other 
men been of great practical benefit to man in the course of his development. 
Had it been disadvantageous to the race to hold other men responsible for their 
acts of the past, we might still feel a certain undeveloped sense of guilt or 
remorse, but we certainly would not make practical efforts to place responsi- 
bility in others, or to distribute reward and punishment. For a fuller con- 
sideration of this subject compare my ' Instinct and Reason,' Ch. XV., on 
' Conscience and the Sense of Duty.' 
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Assuming that the Self of the man of yesterday is the same Self 
as that of the individual before us to-day, it is clearly absurd to hold 
it to be rational to reward or punish him for his acts of yesterday in 
case he could not have acted differently than he then did; and we 
therefore assume that his Self of yesterday, remaining the same Self, 
might have acted differently; that is, that his choice was undeter- 
mined by the nature of his Self, which might have acted in either of 
two contradictory ways. 

It seems to me clear that we have here the origin of the so-called 
'free-will controversy.' As Professor J. S. Hyslop has said, 7 "It is 
only the question of punishment that can give any importance to the 
freedom of the will and responsibility. Were it not for this very 
practical problem, there would probably be no interest attached to 
the question." Or as President Arthur T. Hadley puts it, 8 "The 
moral sense of those who reason about these things to-day demands 
some distributive fairness in the allotment of rewards and punish- 
ments. If a man really has a choice this necessity is met. To save 
its sense of justice, while imposing physical penalties and preaching 
moral ones, society asserts the existence of such a choice and the 
responsibility that goes with it. These facts go far to explain the 
teaching and general acceptance of the theory of the freedom of the 
will. From the standpoint of modern science this theory is little 
short of an absurdity. From the standpoint of modern morals it is 
little short of a necessity. The community must compel its members 
to exercise self-control, and must justify itself for punishing them 
when they fail to exercise it. Both of these results are secured by 
the teaching of the ' freedom of the will. ' ' ' 

Sec. 8.— It would be absurd to attempt to discuss adequately this 
theory of the so-called 'freedom of the will' in such a paper as this; 
but I may be allowed, perhaps, to state my own position briefly in 
order to make clear what follows. As a part of Nature, my Self of 
this moment is determined just as any other part of Nature is. 
Freedom means lack of restraint. If with this lack of restraint, I 
perform act a, and in so doing am free to act in accord with the 
nature of my Self, then, evidently, remaining identically the same 
Self, I cannot perform an incompatible act /J; for if I did so I 
would not be acting in accord with the nature of my unchanged Self, 
and would therefore be under compulsion, and therefore not free. 
It would appear, therefore, that we must give up either the notion 
that the Self is free to act according to its own nature, or else the 
notion that it could act otherwise than it does act; and this latter 
notion is one men of my way of thinking prefer to abandon ; prin- 

7 Mind, N. S., 10. 

B ' Freedom and Responsibility,' p. 69 ff. 
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cipally because we find it difficult to harmonize with the fact that 
our Selves are part and parcel of the Universe in which law prevails. 9 

Ill 

Sec. 9.— Let us turn now to consider what change is necessary in 
our conception of individual responsibility in case we reject the 
notion that a man's Self is an immutable Self, upon which the com- 
mon conception of responsibility is based, and in its place accept the 
view that the Self of an individual man is in each moment a bran- 
new Self. 

In the first place, it at once appears that if we hold this latter 
view the main ground for the indeterminist 's defence of what he 
calls the 'freedom of the will' disappears; for this dogma no longer 
serves him in his attempt to make the practical outcome of his con- 
ception of responsibility appear rational. For if a man's now exist- 
ing Self is not the same as the Self which committed act a in the 
past, it appears irrational in any event, according to the current con- 
ception of responsibility, to reward or punish this now existing Self 
for what was the act of another Self: and it therefore is of no im- 
portance, as far as the doctrine of responsibility is concerned, 
whether this other Self of the past could or could not have committed 
act /? instead of act a, which it did commit. In either case we are 
compelled to find other than the current grounds for the enforcement 
of the notion of personal responsibility. 

Sec. 10. — And this leaves quite open the whole question as to the 
nature of the freedom of the Self in willing, which, in my view, can 
then be so stated as to harmonize the opposition between the deter- 
minist and the indeterminist. For we may hold with the determinist 
that the Self of any moment must act in one special way in accord- 
ance with its nature and can not act in any other way. Nevertheless, 
we may hold with the indeterminist that in thus acting it is always 
free. For, as we have seen in earlier papers of this series, the nature 

* In my view we gain from introspection the notion that we might have 
acted otherwise than we did in any past moment principally through a mis- 
interpretation of the sense of freedom which always goes with the act of will. 
The act of will involves the breakdown of a deadlock, and therefore involves 
the sense of freedom which always goes with the removal of restraint. Some- 
what in the same vein Professor C. A. Strong in this Joubnal, I., 5, p. 127, 
has held that " the consciousness of freedom arises when alternative courses of 
action are weighed against each other. Neither is strong enough to draw us 
automatically in its direction; if it were there would be no deliberation; and 
only in deliberation can there be a sense of freedom. We are free to choose 
either course; that is, with reference to neither are we forcibly led captive by 
the other. . . . Freedom is the opposite of bondage. The bondage is to any 
thought of action that determines the act automatically." 
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of the noetic pattern existing at any moment must always be to some 
extent determined by the nature of the Self of that moment. In 
certain cases environmental influences, or pre-existing 'psychical dis- 
positions,' may appear to force the action in certain lines: but this, 
as we have seen, is an illusion and not a fact. For the Self even in 
such cases must always either welcome or reject the form of emphasis 
thus forced upon it, and in so doing must always be free to act in 
accordance with its own nature. 

IV 

Sec. ll.—~We may turn, then, to the consideration of the concep- 
tion of responsibility itself, in relation to the view that each Self in 
each moment is a new Self. 

If we could study the actions of men without any reference to 
our own introspective experience, much as we study the actions of 
ants and bees, we would note that the individual man to-day is re- 
warded or punished for his acts of his individual body in previous 
days or months or years. It is this fact that we speak of as the 
enforcement of the doctrine of individual responsibility. 

But, as we have already seen, it is reasonably certain that punish- 
ment for crime was first devised as a means of individual protection, 
and rationalized later on by reference to inward experience in con- 
nection with the conception of a permanently existing, immutable 
Self. And if this is true it seems clear that if men had long since 
recognized, as a fact, that the Self which actuates the man when he 
commits a crime is not the same as the Self which actuates the man 
who is punished, nevertheless, they would have adopted a self-pro- 
tective system of retribution essentially of the same type as the 
system found among us to-day. On the other hand, it is certain that 
in such a case the rationalized conception of the nature of objective 
responsibility would have been very different from that which is 
now current. 

It is clearly of no importance to the practical working of such a 
protective system as we are here considering whether the Self of the 
man punished is, or is not, the same from moment to moment, pro- 
vided the acts of the individual man whom we keep in view are 
practically what we call the same from moment to moment under 
like environmental conditions. Had men then looked upon the Self 
as an everehanging Self, they, in attempting to explain the rationality 
of their conduct, would doubtless have held merely this: that the 
Self of the individual man whom they held responsible in this mo- 
ment would not be what it is to-day had not a Self of a certain 
recognized type existed in connection with the man's body at the 
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time of the criminal act; and that a Self practically similar to this 
past Self of his is likely to recur, at any moment ; and that they are 
warranted in taking steps to prevent the recurrence of such a vicious 
Self, or to protect themselves from its acts if it should recur. 

Now, as psychologists who are accustomed to deal with the con- 
sciousness of any moment from a genetic standpoint, we are surely 
bound to uphold just such a view. Nay, we are bound to go farther, 
and to hold that the Self of an individual man at any moment, even 
though it be a bran-new self, is nevertheless what it is because other 
Selves of definite characters have in the past existed in connection 
with the individual man's body; and that this Self of the present 
moment must be what it is because of the inheritance of forms which 
have occurred in the life history of an indefinitely long line of an- 
cestors, as well as because of modifications which have been effective 
during the individual's life: and that the development of the form 
of the moment's Self must necessarily tell of influences due to this 
inheritance, and to the past experiences which have influenced the 
nature of the Selves which in the past have been thus related to the 
Self of the present moment. 

Sec. 12. — If we assume that this view of the ever-changing form 
of the individual's Self had been adopted, in connection with the 
conception of the dependence of the nature of the Self of any moment 
upon other Selves which have existed in connection with his indi- 
vidual body, then clearly it would have been very simple to claim a 
rational basis for our mode of action in relation to rewards and pun- 
ishments on the ground that we have thus devised a system of pro- 
tection which aims : 

(1) To avoid a repetition of conditions under which a man's new 
Self will be practically the same Self that acted criminally under 
those conditions in a previous moment; and 

(2) Where this is impossible, to make attempt to change the 
nature of the man's future Selves, (A) by fear of punishment, or 
(B) by giving the man new interests which are incompatible with 
the appearance of such Selves as have acted criminally in the past— 
i. e., by changing the nature of the noetic patterns which occur in 
the man, and the Selves which are part and parcel of these noetic 
patterns; and 

(3) If none of these methods serves the end of protection, to 
isolate the man who has been a criminal so that he can do no harm 
in the future even if Selves recur in connection with his body which 
are closely similar to the Selves of the past which have committed 
criminal acts. 

Sec. 13.— It is clear that such a conception of the nature of re- 
sponsibility would have one great advantage over that now current; 
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for it would avoid all the questions as to the existence of irresponsi- 
bility, of which we have spoken above, which lead to much inconsist- 
ency in our legal procedure. For clearly under the view here pre- 
sented no Self can ever be irresponsible. Responsibility must be 
thoroughgoing. Every Self must at all times bear the burden or 
feel the helpfulness of all of the deeds of his individual body in the 
past. And if this is granted it becomes a mere question of prudence 
as to how far we shall punish crime— a matter for careful considera- 
tion whether it is more important to our social life to aim to reform 
the Self of the criminal in one way or another, or to isolate the man 
so that his Self as relatively unchanged can do no harm to his 
fellow man. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New York City. 
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Why the Mind has a Body. 0. A. Strong. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1903. Pp. x + 355. 

The problem set for himself by the author of this well-written and 
well-printed volume is that of the relation of mind and body, a problem 
at once psycho-physical and metaphysical. Psyeho-physically the solution 
is called parallelism, metaphysically it is pan-psychism. The final method 
adopted is the metaphysical, but only after the empirical has been pushed 
to its last possibilities. This dallying with the empirical aspects of the 
question is excused by the author on the ground that such has been the 
basis of the discussion heretofore, though he himself realizes that no 
adequate solution can be attained apart from an analysis of the nature 
of mind, matter and causation. That a full half of the book is devoted 
to these preliminaries is perhaps indicative that the author is not himself 
altogether free from the bondage of these same empirical facts. The 
logical and metaphysical aspects of the problem are too important to 
admit of such relative waste of space by one who is fully awake to the 
significance of them. 

The work falls into two parts devoted to the consideration of the facts 
and causal theories, and the final metaphysical explanations of these. 
The facts are formulated in the law 'first, that consciousness as a whole 
never occurs except in connection with a brain-process; secondly, that 
particular mental states never occur except in connection with particular 
brain-events.' The temporal relations of the two series are not determin- 
able but of the truth of the correlation there is practically no doubt. 
The theories as to the causal relations of these facts are interaction, 
automatism and parallelism, representative of which are Professor James, 
Mr. Huxley and Professor Paulsen. The most satisfactory of these is 
parallelism, based as it is, not merely on the a priori grounds of the prin- 



